JANE AUSTEN

it is difficult to believe they are not in the room. Anne
Eliot's is a vitality of the heart: she has Fanny's delicacy
and recessiveness, but is not at any moment insipid or dim;
you would always know she was there. She is essentially
grown-up. At a time when to be unmarried at twenty-
seven tended to be either pitiable or ridiculous, she remains
assured and graceful, playing the piano for the young
people to dance. . . . Marianne Dashwood, though her
view of life is intended to be preposterous, is lovely and
moving, with her great dark eyes. Elinor Dashwood is
stodgy but has a nice humour and behaves really extra-
ordinarily well.

Emma and Elizabeth only discover their own states of
heart towards the close of the novels they animate.^ Elinor
loves Edward and Fanny Edmund from the outset;
Anne's regret for Captain Wentworth, then reawakened
love for him, is the spring of her being. Emotion in
Elinor, Fanny and Anne is pertinacious, patient and
curiously clear-headed. Marianne, on the contrary, is not
only swept off her feet by her love for Willoughby, but
positively leaps into the wave. Elizabeth's and Emma's
awakenings to love are excellently in character. Nothing
dims Elizabeth's gallant wit: she goes on gently pulling
Mr Darcy's leg. With Emma "the dread of being
awakened from the happiest dream was perhaps the most
prominent feeling". All the same "while he spoke, her
mind was busy".

Anne Eliot's feeling for Captain Wentworth is the only
love in the novels which is poetic. Elinor Dashwood and
Fanny both make one feel they feel the young men in
question do not really know what is good for them. In.
not one of the novels does the simple upright worldliness
of the setting (it would never do to marry any young man
who would never do) invalidate any emotion felt. Anti-
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